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About the beginning of the first millenium B.c., Ira- 
nian peoples—Medes and Persians, Cimmerians and 
Scyths—began to move into the plateau which forms 
the core of the country still bearing their name today. 
Their original home appears to have been in the great 
Central Asian plains lying east of the Caspian Sea 
and in the steppes of southern Russia lying north of 
it. These Iranian tribes penetrated the plateau in 
successive waves; some moved in directly from the 
east, others first traversed the Russian steppes, 
lingered in the Caucasus and then came down into 
the plateau from the northwest. Their coming pro- 
duced profound changes in the life, the economy and, 
above all, in the arts of the plateau, where until that 
time a primitive neolithic farming culture had per- 
sisted. These people were nomads, herdsmen and 
hunters whose livelihood depended on their horses 
and flocks and on the wild animals of the mountains. 
This is strongly reflected in their art. 

In the vanguard of the Iranian migrations came 
the Cimmerians who first appeared on the plateau 
about the end of the tenth century B.c. They soon 
pressed southward along the folds of the Zagros 
Mountains into the region which forms the modern 
province of Luristan. They were shortly followed by 
the Medes who settled in the northern part of the 
plateau, and the Persians who pushed on south and 
settled in the great plain of Fars. The Scythians seem 
not to have arrived in any force before the seventh 
century B.c. when they briefly conquered Media (653- 
625). The Medes had been the first to form an Ira- 
nian Kingdom (712-550) and to build a capital which 
they called Ecbatana (modern Hamadan). They 
soon lost their place to the Persians, who under Cyrus 
the Great (557-529) defeated the Medes and laid the 
foundations for the first great Oriental empire, the 
Achaemenid, which at its zenith stretched from the 
Indus Valley in the East to the Nile and to the Bos- 
phorus in the West. 

Thanks to the archeological excavations carried on 
at the two great capitals of the Achaemenid empire, 
Susa and Persepolis, we have long had a fairly clear 
understanding of the character and style of Achae- 
menid art. Not so for the earlier phases of Iranian 
art. As a matter of fact, one of the most fascinating 
problems presented by the art of the Achaemenid 
period was its seeming sudden appearance as a highly 
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sophisticated and greatly stylized artistic expression 
without any apparent background of development. 
It has only been within the last decade that we have 
begun to form some idea of the art which immedi- 
ately preceded it. It is now possible to see Achae- 
menid art not as a sudden unexplainable efflorescence 
but rather as the logical successor of the art brought 
to the plateau and there developed by the early Ira- 
nian peoples. Only recently it has become possible to 
recognize the long enigmatic Luristan bronzes as 
products of craftsmen of the first migrations—the 
Cimmerians—and to a degree probably the Medes 
also.! More recent finds at Hamadan and Ziwiyeh 
have provided us with important documents of the 
arts of the Medes and the Scyths. The very recent 
discoveries at Amlash and Hasanlu have uncovered 
documents of early Iranian art whose precise identity 
has yet to be determined. The most striking and 
unifying feature of this art of the early Iranian 
nomads is its dependence on the animal form as its 
basic decorative element. It is fundamentally an ani- 
mal art, their own expression of the animal art of the 
Eurasian steppes brought as a heritage from their 
original homeland. 

Achaemenid art is almost exclusively a royal art 
confined to the building and decoration of great royal 
palaces and to the fabrication of precious objects of 
gold and silver, lapis lazuli, and alabaster for the 
service of a great court. However, in style it still 
reveals its dependence on the animal art of its early 
Iranian predecessors. The animal is the decorative 
form par excellence of the Achaemenid artist. If the 
human figures portrayed in the endless processions of 
tribute bearers, guards and soldiers and nobles at 
Persepolis lack something of inspiration and vital- 
ity, the animals never lose their strength and liveli- 
ness. If the proportions of the human figures some- 
times leave something to be desired, not so the ani- 
mals whose every line and muscle reveal the artist’s 
intimate knowledge and love of his subject. 

An extremely fine example of the Achaemenid 
animal style is the beautiful bronze ibex head which 
has recently been added to the Museum’s collection 
through the great generosity of Katharine Holden 
Thayer (Cover). Nothing is known of the prove- 
nance of the head, and there is no clue to its original 
purpose or function. A very similar bronze head, 


Figure 1. Bronze ibex head, Achaemenid Period. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fletcher Fund, 1956. 


although somewhat larger, has recently been acquired 
by The Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 1). This 
likewise lacks information as to its provenance, and 
no explanation of its function has yet been found.’ 
The latter head was cast by the lost-wax process in 
five separate pieces which were later fused together. 
The ibex head belonging to the Museum, probably 
because of its smaller size, was cast in a single piece; 
it is hollow except for the horns. That the head was 
not part of a complete figure is indicated by the fact 
that the neck narrows slightly toward the lower edge 
rather than expanding, as would be necessary if it 
were to develop logically into the neck and shoulders 
of a complete figure. Charles K. Wilkinson has ob- 
served the same feature in the head at The Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art. Inside the latter there are the 
remains of an iron rod, believed to be the core of a 
wooden or stone plug by means of which the head 
was joined to some other object. There are four holes 
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ABOVE: Figure 2. Reconstruction of a chair based on 
fragments of bronze sculpture found at Toprak Kale. 
(Reproduced after Barnett, Jraq, XII, fig. 22). 
BELOW: Figure 3. Stone vessel in the form of an ibex, 
Achaemenid Period, Guennol Collection 

(Mr. and Mrs. Alastair Bradley Martin), 

on loan to the Brooklyn Museum (no. L61.1). 


RIGHT: Figure 4. Stone vessel, supported by three 
ibexes, Achaemenid Period. Levy Collection, Geneva. 


at the lower edge of the neck for rivets to fasten it to 
the plug. There is, however, no clue as to the nature 
of the object to which the head was joined. The 
Cleveland head shows no evidence of any such plug, 
and there are no rivet holes or evidences of soldering. 
This may be explained by the smaller size and conse- 
quently lighter weight which would have considerably 
reduced the problem of fastening it to another object. 
It would seem that in this instance the hollow neck 
must have fitted over a plug of some material such as 
wood or stone and that the slightly indented edge 
fitted into a flange in the receiving object. To accord 
with the anatomy of the animal the head must have 
stood at approximately the same angle as now 
mounted. This position would seem to preclude its 
having been an ornament on a large vessel, such as 
the bulls’ heads on the great bronze cauldrons of 
Urartu.* Judging by its size and weight it could not 
have been part of a vessel such as a rhyton, cf. Fig. 5. 
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One is inclined to see in it an ornament for a piece of 
furniture but there are no close bases for comparison. 
Bronze furniture fittings in the form of human and 
animal figures have been found in Urartu. Albeit 
very different in style, they give an idea of how such 
bronze ornaments were used (Fig. 2).° Similarly, 
representation of furniture in Assyrian and Achae- 
menid reliefs also show the use of animal sculpture 
as ornament, although the ibex, specifically, is not 
represented. 

The extreme popularity of the ibex as a decorative 
motive in Achaemenid times is indicated by its pres- 
ence on all manner of objects. An impressive exam- 
ple is the beautiful stone sculpture in the Guennol 
Collection, New York, in which the recumbent 
figure of the ibex serves as a vessel (Fig. 3). A mag- 
nificent stone vase, probably from Persepolis and 
now in the Levy Collection, Geneva, is supported by 
the protomes of three elegantly carved ibexes (Fig. 4). 


Figure 6. Silver-gilt handle from an amphora, 
Achaemenid Period. The Louvre. (Reproduced 
from Encyclopédie Photographique de l'art). 


Figure 5. Silver rhyton with ibex support, 
Achaemenid Period. Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 
(Reproduced from Survey of Persian Art, [V, pl. 113B). 


A single bronze ibex, evidently originally serving as 
a support to a vessel similar to those of the Levy 
stone vase, is in a private collection in Switzerland.® 
Protomes of ibexes were frequently used as the sup- 
ports or bases of rhytons, such as the bronze one for- 
merly in the Raphael Collection’ or the fine silver 
winged ibex of a rhyton in the Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad (Fig. 5). Perhaps no other example 
surpasses in beauty and grace the little pair of silver 
and gilt ibexes—now divided between the Louvre and 
Berlin—which once served as handles of an amphora 
(Fig. 6). Although many times magnified, the Mu- 
seum’s bronze head has much of the charm and grace 
of this silver pair; yet, at the same time, it maintains 
a definite monumental feeling. 

Among all the mountain animals which appear in 
Achaemenid art, the ibex may well lay claim to being 
the favorite. This may perhaps be attributed to an 
underlying religious symbolism which persisted in 
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Figure 7. 
Bronze ibex 

from Luristan, 
probably the handle 
of a whetstone, 
8-7th century B.c. 
Private Collection, 
New York. 


1Dr. Ghirshman, in his introduction to the catalogue of 
the current exhibition of Iranian art in Paris, sees the 
Luristan bronzes as a Medo-Cimmerian art. Cf. Petit 
Palais, Sept Mille Ans d'art en Iran (Paris, 1961). 

261.199 634” h. (as mounted). Gift of Katharine Holden 
Thayer. 

3Charles K. Wilkinson, “An Achaemenian Bronze 
Head,” The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin (Nov. 
1956), pp. 72-8. 

4R. D. Barnett, “The Excavations of the British Museum 
at Toprak Kale Near Van,” Jraq, XII (1950), pl. XXII, 
figures 1 through 3. One such head is in the Museum’s 
collection, 42.204; CMA Bulletin, (June 1943), pp. 98- 
99. 

5 Ibid., fig. 22. 

6 Figures 3 and 4 have been reproduced from the Paris 
exhibition catalogue, op. cit., pls. LXXI and LXXII. For 
the bronze ibex in Switzerland, cf. Illustrated London 
News (May 23, 1959 ), p. 892, figs. 1 and 3. 


7A. U. Pope, ed., Survey of Persian Art, IV (New 
York, 1938), pl. 111C. 


8 Paris, Petit Palais, op. cit., cover illustration. 
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the subconscious of the artist, although its true mean- 
ing had almost certainly been lost sight of by Achae- 
menid times. The ibex seems to have been tradition- 
ally associated with the fertility goddess from early 
times and this association in Iran, at least as late as 
the period of the Luristan bronzes (eighth-seventh 
centuries B.C.), is clearly illustrated by an exquisite 
bronze sculpture from Luristan in the Foroughi Col- 
lection, Teheran, in which the two are intimately 
associated.® An ibex stands poised on the head of the 
goddess, who is represented nude, pressing her breasts 
with her hands—a familiar pose of this goddess in 
other Luristan bronzes. 

Even discounting any such religious connotation, 
the ibex by the natural grace of its body and the ele- 
gant sweep of its horns was admirably suited to ful- 
fill the decorative purposes of Iranian craftsmen. The 
supremacy of the Achaemenid artist lay in his ability 
not to create realistic portraits of animals but to catch 
and portray their essence. By stylizing and exaggerat- 
ing the features essential to the animal’s character, 
spirit, and movement and by simplifying and even 
suppressing the non-essentials, he succeeded in creat- 
ing a powerful and moving work of art. This is ex- 
ceptionally well illustrated by the Museum’s newly- 
acquired head. Here the smooth, lightly-modeled 
plains of the face contrast with and emphasize the 
elaborately stylized treatment of the little ruff of 
curls around the chin and the hair on the back of the 
neck. The exaggerated treatment of the eye with its 
heavily stylized brow focuses attention on the eye, 
perhaps the most impressive and appealing feature 
of the animal. A comparison of the Museum’s ibex 
head with another rather similar one from Luristan 
(Fig. 7) easily illustrates the highly sophisticated and 
decorative quality of the animal art of the Achae- 
menid artist as compared with that of his earlier 
Iranian predecessors. 

As with all Achaemenid art, it is difficult to fix a 
precise date within the Achaemenid period for any 
single object; but the quality of the piece alone 
strongly suggests a date at the end of the sixth or the 
beginning of the fifth century B.c., the period of the 
greatest florescence of Achaemenid art under Darius 
and Xerxes, the great builders of Persepolis. 

DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 
Curator of Textiles and Near Eastern Art 
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Nikko, the Sun Bodhisattva 


From the seventh through the ninth centuries the 
Far East, from Central Asia through China and 
Korea to Japan, was dominated in religion by 
Buddhism and by what can only be called a T’ang 
international style in art. That powerful Chinese 
dynasty (618-907) set its stamp on the whole great 
geographic area under its actual sway or close tute- 
lage. While it is possible to argue primacy for one 
nation, as in the European international Gothic or 
Rococo styles, one more honestly speaks of individ- 
uals or schools within an international flux. Who 
were many of the finest cabinetmakers of eighteenth- 
century France? Germans. Where were some of the 
great thirteenth century cathedral ensembles? Lon- 
don, Paris, Bamberg, and Strasbourg. Where are 
many of the finest Buddhist sculptures in the T’ang 
international style? In Japan. 

To be sure this is partly the result of circumstance. 
Most of the enormous production of the T’ang figural 
artist, whether painter or sculptor, is forever lost, or 
at best, fragmented. The well preserved temples of 
old Japan’s heartland, the region around Kydto and 
Nara, still contain a rich assortment of sculptures in 
the various media used by the Buddhist image 
makers of that time—bronze, clay, dry lacquer; but 
above all, wood. 

The stone, bronze, and terra cotta remains from 
the T’ang Dynasty justify a verdict of Chinese su- 
premacy in these media. But in woodcarving the 
Japanese at least equalled, and even surpassed, their 
powerful neighbors. Several near perfectly preserved 
sandalwood Chinese Buddhist sculptures are still ex- 


tant in Japan,! and they or their like may well have 
inspired many image makers because of their par- 
ticular merit, religious and aesthetic. Their precision 
and iconic rigidity command respect, but they hardly 
equal the best Japanese wood sculptures in their full 
realization of the potentiality of material or in their 
embodiment of the highest Buddhist ideals of aristo- 
cratic compassion. No one would deny that the T’ang 
international style originated in late sixth and early 
seventh-century China as a fusion of influences from 
India and Central Asia, and from the worldly cosmo- 
politanism of the T’ang empire. But Japanese Bud- 
dhism and its image makers absorbed the style to their 
very marrow and added to it an integrity of faith, 
tool, and material resulting in an unsurpassed series 
of religious images. For many of us the culmination 
of this achievement occurred at the end of the eighth 
and the beginning of the ninth centuries, the late 
Tempyo (710-794) and K6nin (810-823) periods. 

By this time the assimilation of Chinese culture 
and Buddhism had been achieved and a particularly 
complex, severe, even remote form of esoteric 
Buddhism had become dominant. The Shingon and 
Tendai sects in particular built new temple com- 
plexes removed from the secular-oriented urban 
areas of Kydto and Nara. The beautiful mountain 
regions of what are now Wakayama, Nara, and Mié 
Prefectures contained their asymmetrically distrib- 
uted shingle-roofed temples, contrasting with the 
tile-roofed and balanced arrangements of earlier and 
more thoroughly Chinese dominated temples and 
monasteries. The woodworkers were well prepared 
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by two centuries of discipline in the imported figural 
style to produce great sculptured icons for these new 
centers of religion and art. 

The images required were of two basic types— 
benign and terrible. The latter, expressing the angry 
defense of faith, were in the minority; for the great 
achievements of Buddhism were always the mani- 
fold expressions of compassion. Whether a Buddha 
or Bodhisattva (a being capable of Buddhahood but 
rejecting final release for an eternity of compassion 
for and salvation of others), the sculptured images 
express a mood or concept best described as com- 
passion but so ineffable that one must have recourse 
to a self-definition—Buddha-like. The means of ex- 
pression were, in a sense, stereotyped—tradition dic- 


Figure 1. Nikk6é, the Sun Bodhisattva. Japanese, KOnin 
Period, ca. 800. Carved from one block of Japanese yew. 
H. 18% inches. Purchase, John L. Severance Fund. 61.48 


tated the mysterious half-smile; the elongated ear- 
lobes; the rounded, even fleshy figure; the closed or 
downcast eyes; the easy, relaxed but alert pose; and 
the delicately varied choreography of hand gestures 
(mudras) demonstrating accepted ideas of religious 
reassurance. All images of this or that Buddha and 
Bodhisattva share these characteristics, whether up- 
country products of ingenuous faith and technique, 
or perfectly achieved images by great artist-crafts- 
men. 

The image we now consider is that of a Bodhisattva 
(J. Bosatsu) seated with legs drawn up in “tailor” 
fashion on a lotus pedestal (Figs. 1-3).2 A golden 
disk at the base of his high-dressed hair (jata mukuta) 
(Fig. 2) permits a tentative identification of the fig- 
ure as that of Nikko, the Sun Bodhisattva, usually 
placed to the left of a central image of Yakushi 
Nyorai (the Healing Buddha) as part of a trinity that 
included Gakko, the Moon Bodhisattva, as the third 
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member. While most known representations are 
standing, precedents—both real and textual—exist 
for seated images of the two attendant Bodhisattvas. 
A pearl-beaded diadem circles the hair above the 
brow and old nail holes indicate the presence of a 
now missing high crown, probably carved of a sepa- 
rate piece of wood. The hair, indicated in masses 
only, not by lines, is disposed in large strands sweep- 
ing backward beneath the diadem to the nape of the 


neck. The serene face is wide jawed, with sharply cut 
downcast eyes that rise upward to the corners. A 
spirally carved crystal urna is imbedded between the 
brows. The nose is straight, slightly depressed rather 
than aquiline, while the faintly smiling mouth, again 
sharply cut, achieves a paradox by the ever-so-subtle 
downward orientation of the outer wings of the lips, 
expressing an ineffable sweet sadness. The neck has 
three clearly marked, almost geometric arc-like 
creases. The draperies, scant above the waist and full 
below, fall off the rounded shoulders down the arms 
and over the forearms to the lotus pedestal below; 
one swag crosses the chest from the left shoulder and 
is enhanced by a charming and significant sub-motif, 
a length of drapery falling beside the main one which 
is then looped up behind the main strand to fall in 
front of it as far as the waist. Gilded and pearl- 
jeweled armlets with a circular medallion and hang- 
ing loops embrace the fleshy parts of the upperarm. 
Pearl-adorned gilded bracelets circle each wrist while 
the curling and webbed fingers make (right hand) a 
gesture of gift bestowing (varada), and (left hand) a 
variant of the gesture of exposition (vitarka). The 
lower skirt covers the folded legs and two great loops 
of drapery undulate across the half-revealed forms of 
the legs (Fig. 3), the longest strand resting on the 
front of the lotus pedestal after passing over the fully 
revealed and sharply defined right foot. The lotus 
pedestal has a pearl border at the top, partly hidden 
by small folds of the skirt hem as it spreads out from 
the seated Bodhisattva. There are definite traces of 
polychromy—the previously mentioned gilding on 
sun disc, diadem, armlets, and bracelets; and a coat- 
ing of pigment, now black, on the hair. The rest of 
the figure has a deep purple-brown cast, the result of 
aging rather than applied color, for the major part of 
the image was not painted. Inside a deeply drilled 
hole in the base where it can be freshly seen, the yew 
wood is reddish-tan. This beautiful Japanese wood 
was often used in the best of such “single-block” 
images, for it closely approximated the precious 
close texture of the sandalwood used in the particu- 


Figure 2 (left) and Figure 3 (right). 
Details of Nikk6, the Sun Bodhisattva 
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larly holy and respected small sculptures imported 
from T’ang China. 

Since it is customary to justify what one knows, a 
brief enumeration and analysis of certain motifs and 
stylistic minutiae are necessary to establish the posi- 
tion of the Nikk6 image as a Japanese work of about 
800 a.pD. Three such details are especially significant: 
the loop of drapery on the swag crossing the chest, 
the hanging loops on the armlets, and the two loops 
of hair over the lower ear with a pointed lock hang- 
ing down just behind the cheek. The chest drape, in 
its particular form, looped down then up, under and 
over the major swag, is only to be found on some 
important images of the Tempy6o and early Konin 
periods (Fig. 4).° It is not characteristic of later 
K6nin and subsequent sculpture. The hanging loops 
on the armlets are also associated with Tempyo and 
early KOnin work.* The treatment of the hair at the 
ears is a rather complicated motif and one not sub- 
ject to casual repetition. It is found in a very few 
classic KOnin images® as well as in a famous sculp- 
ture of 1176 by Unkei, which initiated the “Nara 


Figure 4. 

Nikk6 Bosatsu 
(Siirya-prabhasa) 
Nara Period, 

8th century, 

dry lacquer on wood. 
H: 56.1 cm. 

Tokyo 

National Museum 
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Revival,” a deliberate renascence of eighth and early 
ninth-century style.6 From these three motifs we 
can establish the connections of the Cleveland Nikko 
with Tempyo and early KOnin; it relates back to the 
eighth century, not ahead to the tenth. 

Motifs of secondary significance, but useful in 
establishing a date of about 800 a.D., are the unusual 
wide-jawed face,’ the striated lotus pedestal,® the 
draperies set wide apart on the shoulders and chest,® 
the sad-sweet mouth, slightly down-turned (Fig. 4),!° 
and the particular conformation of the high dressed 
hair.1! These, with the other three details, only serve 
to confirm the initial impression of a thoroughly ac- 
complished KGnin style immediately derived from 
Tempyo tradition. This it shares with three other 
well known sculptures, not in details, but in equally 
valid flavor or tone—the late Tempyo or early 
KOnin Gigei-ten head of Akishino-dera (Fig. 5);!* 
the Bonten of T6-ji, dated to 839 a.p. (Fig. 6) ;!5 and 


the malignant “Black Fud6” of T6-ji, early Konin 
period.'+ The four images may seem at first madly 
unrelated, but they surely breathe the same air. 
Compassion and mercy tenderly expressed in 
precious wood—what more can one say about such a 
unified visual and tactile statement? In contrast to 
the not unpleasant harshness of much KOnin carv- 
ing, especially in provincial examples, the Nikko 
retains the almost melting fluidity of the best T’ang 
international style. The draperies in particular are 
not imposed upon the yielding body. They undulate 
and flow with the shapes beneath in almost musical 
harmony. And with the lack of hardness, precision is 
not lost. The sharp knife cuts the close grained yew 
with a jewel cutter’s deftness. Fingers and toes, eyes 


LEFT: Figure 5. Head of the Goddess Gigei-ten 

ca. 800 a.p. Lacquer (wood body), 

life size, Akishino-dera, Nara 

Figure 6. Bonten (or Brahm4a), wood, dated 839 a.p. 
H. 41% inches. Traditionally attributed 

to Jikaku Daishi, 794-864. T6-ji, Ky6to 


and lips, the wave-like (hompa) procession of the 
drapery ridges (a special feature of KOnin style), the 
intricacies of the ear and the miniature repetitions of 
the jewelry, all are sharply rendered by a perfect 
meeting of tool and material. By studying the magi- 
cally lively handling of the exposed flesh in a raking 
light, one can see a surface enriched by tiny facets 
made with the sharpest of knives. This, too, is most 
typical of early ninth-century technique. 
Masterpiece is a word common to all developed 
languages. Whether chef d’oeuvre, hauptwerk, capo- 
lavaro, chieh-tso, or meihin, the term implies a dizzy- 
ing height attained by skillful labor; its rare applica- 
tion demands a cautious value judgment. One cannot 
go to the well of rhetoric too often; and no collection, 
fortunately for our sanity and pleasure, consists 
solely of masterpieces. But when a work made by art 
wholly embodies on its own terms a myth or vision of 
perfection, it is well called by its proper name. The 
previously unpublished Japanese wood sculpture 
presented here is such a masterpiece. 
SHERMAN E. LEE 
Curator of Oriental Art 


1Notably the Nine-faced Kuan-yin of Ho6ryu-ji; see 
Catalogue of Art Treasures of the Great Temples of 
Nara (Toky6, Otsuka KGgeisha, 1933), VI, Hdryu-ji 
dgami, pls. 59-64; and the Kuan-yin of Muro-ji; see 
Kitagawa, M., Muroji (Toky6, Bijutsu Shuppan-sha, 
1954), pls. 32-34. 

261.48 H. 18%”, carved from a single block of taxus 
cuspidatus, a Japanese yew. Except for the loss of a 
presumably wooden crown (?), the figure is perfectly 
preserved. Two segments of the lotus base at the rear 
have been sheared off. A mortise on the base at the 
back indicates the original presence of a mandorla or 
body halo. 

3 One Hundred Masterpieces from the Collection of the 
Téky6 National Museum (Todkyé, Tokyo National 
Museum, 1959), pl. 23, the National Treasure Nikko 
Bosatsu in dry lacquer on wood; Kodama, K@Ota et al., 
ed., Nippon bunka-shi taikei (Tdkyd, Shdgakkan, 
1956-58), III, Nara, pls. 336 and 337, p. 265, two 
almost identical dry lacquer Eleven-faced Kannon of 
the Tempy6 period; /bid., IV, Heian Period, pt. 1, pl. 
360, p. 277, an Eleven-faced Kannon with a slightly 
gross facial type; Zusetsu sekai bunka-shi taikei(Toky6, 
Kadokawa Shoten, 1958), XXI, Japan, pt. 2, Nara 
aad Heian Periods, pl. 407, a seated Bosatsu of the 
KOnin period with particularly fluent drapery. 


4Kuno, Takeshi, ed., Album of Japanese Sculpture 
(Toky6, Bijutsu Shuppan-sha, 1952), IV, pl. 2, Ashura 
in dry lacquer from the famous K6fuku-ji set of the 
Tempy6o period; Kuno, Takeshi, and Denjiro Hasagawa, 
Ancient Sculpture in the Horyu-ji (Tékyd, Chuo- 
koron, Bijutsu Shuppan-sha, 1958), pls. 118 and 120, 
two dry lacquer Seishi of the Tempy6 period at Hiryu- 
ji; Kodama, Nippon bunka-shi taikei, Il, pl. 363, p.280, 
Eleven-faced Kannon of the Tempy6 period; Watson, 
William, Sculpture of Japan from the Fifth to the 
Fifteenth Century (London, The Studio, 1959), pl. 
37b, the “Willow Branch” Kannon of Tdéshddai-ji 
usually dated in the last quarter of the eighth century; 
TOji and its Cultural Treasures (Toky6, Asahi Shimbun- 
sha, 1958), front., a Black Fud6 of early KG6nin type; 
Kodama, Nippon bunka-shi taikei, IV, pl. 360, p. 277, 
Eleven-faced Kannon (see fn. 3). It is of some interest 
that the hanging armlet loop motif was revived in the 
Kamakura period (1186-1333) when conscious imita- 
tion of Tempy6 sculpture became common (see Wat- 
son, pl. 63, the Dainichi Nyorai by Unkei, dated 
1176). 


5 Tanaka, Ichihiko, ed., Nippon bijutsu taikei 
Seibund6-shink6-sha, 1941-), II, p. 105, the Godai 
Kokuz6, five figures datable to the decade beginning 
in 840; Kobayashi, Takeshi, Nippon chdkoku (Tokyd, 
Sdgensha, 1952), pl. 54, the seated Bodhisattva men- 
tioned in fn. 3—this illustration is a detail of the head. 


6 Watson, pl. 63. 


7 Nihon chékoku daikan (Toky6, Téhdshoin, 1932), IV, 
Heian-jidai, pt. 1, pl. 98, a somewhat restored Tempy6 
image from Téshddai-ji; Kodama, Nippon bunka-shi 
taikei, IV, pl. 325, p. 369, the large Yakushi from 
Gango-ji, before 850 a.p. 


8] bid., 1V, pl. 162, a seated Yakushi now in the 
National Museum, an impressive figure seemingly 
made of the same yew wood as that of the Cleveland 
figure and of a size proper for inclusion in a trinity 
of which the Nikk6 would be a part. One can only 
speculate that they belong together, but it is not 
impossible. 


%As in ibid., III, pls. 336 and 337, Tempyé period, and 
the “Willow Branch” Kannon in Watson, pl. 37b. 


10 Kodama, Nippon bunka-shi taikei, U1, pl. 23, a Nikko 


of the Tempy6 period, and its sadly damaged mate in 
the Téky6 Art School—see ibid., III, pl. 335, p. 264. 


11 Watson, pl. 49a, Gigeiten of Akishino-dera, late 


Tempy6 or early KOnin; Zusetsu sekai bunka-shi taikei 
ILI, pl. 20, K6nin period. 


12 Watson, pl. 49a. 
13 T6ji and its Cultural Treasures, pl. 33, a good photo 


taken after a recent and effective cleaning. 


14 ]bid., front. 
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Four Dutch 
Landscape 


Drawings 


River Landscape. Drawing, 211 x 511 mm. 
Herman Saftleven, 1609-1685. 


A rich legacy of drawings is one consequence of the 
“Golden Age” of Dutch painting in the seventeenth 
century. Through the Delia E. Holden Fund and the 
L. E. Holden Fund the Museum has, within the past 
year, acquired four landscape drawings of that period. 
The lives of the artists all but span the seventeenth 
century, from the birth of the first in 1609 to the 
death, in England, of the last in 1707. 

Herman Saftleven was born in 1609 into a family 
of artists. His father and grandfather, Herman I and 
Herman II, were painters although no existing work 
of either has been identified. Futhermore, his older 
brother, Cornelis, was an artist of equal talent, and a 
daughter, Sara, also became a painter. 

Herman Saftleven’s landscape drawings are of two 
types: imaginary scenes based for the most part on 
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details observed on journeys through the Rhine Val- 
ley as far as Switzerland, and topographically accu- 
rate views of cities, buildings, or countryside.? Both 
appear to have been popular with Saftleven’s country- 
men. The first satisfied a taste for the foreign and the 
exotic; the second appealed to the same combination 
of pride and practicality that fostered the art of por- 
traiture, as well as the science of cartography. The 
Museum’s drawing, River Landscape,’ is of this 
second type. From a hill in the immediate foreground 
the artist displays a wide panorama, the valley of the 
Rhine River in Guelders, east Holland, near the town 
of Elten.* Saftleven drew the hills in the far distance 
with the most delicate touches of black chalk; he 
emphasized the foreground by a comparatively heavy 
brown ink wash and used wash sparingly to accent 
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the buildings and a few landscape details in the 
middleground. The drawing represents a practiced 
mastery of landscape in which the union of accurate 
topography with a pleasing pictorial composition are 
achieved apparently without effort. The animated 
figures in conversation in the foreground — the 
sketchily drawn but wonderfully lively dog, as well 
as the animals in the fields and boats on the river 
beyond—provide a suggestion of movement and life 
that adds immeasurably to the drawing’s charm. 
Aelbert Cuyp (1620-1691), whose View of Dord- 
recht from the River® gives us (in contrast to Saft- 
leven’s drawing) a small segment of Dutch landscape, 
was also the son of a painter. Though he made a 
number of journeys within his native country, Cuyp 
lived in Dordrecht throughout his life where he was 
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that happy rarity, a prophet honored. His position in 
his native city was certainly not lessened by his 
marriage to a well-born widow, but he must have 
been worthy of his place as a respected burgher of 
Dordrecht, in turn a deacon and elder of the church, 
and an Official of the city’s pesthouse.® The outstand- 
ing and individual characteristic of Cuyp’s paintings 
is described by Hofstede de Groot as “atmosphere, 
impregnated with moisture and irradiated with warm 
sunlight.”? This quality of luminous mist, which 
attracted such English landscape painters as Turner 
and Wilson, is hinted in the drawing by the pale 
wash covering the sky and by the light reflected from 
the water beneath the anchored boat toward which 
the fishermen row. The sensitively poised boat an- 
swers to Wilhelm Bode’s description of a ship in a 
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View of Dordrecht from the River. Drawing, 205 x 365 mm. Aelbert Cuyp, 1620-1691. 


Cuyp painting, “drawn with so much understanding, 
seriousness and pictorial charm that it affects us like 
a... living creature.”§ 

Jan van de Cappelle (1624-1679) inherited from 
his father the management of a prosperous carmine 
dye factory. The fact that he was an artist only in his 
spare time did not prevent him from becoming one of 
Holland’s finest marine painters. Strictly speaking, 
Jan van de Cappelle was self-taught, in that he is not 
known to have been the pupil of another artist. But 
he was a friend of Rembrandt and of Simon de Vlie- 
ger, an older marine painter to whose work he was 
particularly attracted, and copies by van de Cappelle 
of paintings by de Vlieger are listed in the former’s 
estate inventory.? Even more important, as a wealthy 
man van de Cappelle was able to form a remarkable 
private collection of work by artists he admired?° 
which served him admirably as schooling. 

Since his art was an avocation, work by Jan van de 
Cappelle is comparatively rare, his drawings particu- 
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larly so. Therefore, the little ink and wash drawing 
Marine Scene,!' with its signature and date, is a 
precious document.!? It has been noted that, though 
he is called a marine painter, Jan van de Cappelle 
always took as his subject the mouth or wide arm of 
a river rather than the open sea. Such is the case in 
the present drawing of a manor house seen across a 
river bustling with water-borne traffic. Jan van de 
Cappelle, like Aelbert Cuyp, was a painter of lumin- 
ous atmosphere, so it is not surprising that a metic- 
ulously applied ink wash is a significant feature of 
the drawing. The remarkably fresh condition of the 
drawing—the ink unfaded, the paper clean and white 
—maintains the artist’s intended balance of spidery 
black lines and dark accents against the delicate gray 
tones of clouds above and watery reflections below. 

Willem van de Velde the Younger (1633-1707) 
once again introduces a family circle of artists. He 
was the son of Willem the Elder, a marine painter, 
brother of Adriaen, a landscape painter, and father of 
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Marine Scene. Drawing, 119 x 214 mm. Jan van de Cappelle, 1624-1679. 


Willem III and Cornelis, both marine painters in 
England. Willem II studied drawing with his father, 
whose paintings, in fact, have more the appearance 
of detailed drawings than of paintings. They are ac- 
curate renderings of ships in ink and monochrome 
paint, often against a blank sky. To Willem I, and his 
patrons, the aim of his art was the faithful portrayal 
of the great naval vessels, first of Holland and later 
of England. He was employed by the Dutch govern- 
ment to record naval battles as an eyewitness, and 
was provided with his own small yacht in which he 
accompanied the fleet for that purpose. In 1673 he 
went to England accompanied by Willem II, and both 
artists undertook the same specialized task for that 
other great maritime power, recording the triumphs 
of the English fleet in the service of Charles II. Wil- 
lem II, however, had studied painting with the great 
marine painter, Simon de Vlieger. Consequently, his 
viewpoint and his work is more painterly, though 
like his father he should be characterized more as a 


painter of ships than of the sea. But there are draw- 
ings by Willem the Younger which because of his 
training as a painter, have a freedom and liveliness 
foreign to the minutely detailed, documentary work 
of his father. Such a drawing is Yacht Receiving a 
Salute.1® It is the most briefly and freely sketched 
among the four drawings. Even so, one senses the 
confidence with which the artist drew the compli- 
cated arrangement of sails on the yacht. This “land- 
scape” contains only the barest indication of place— 
a few lines mold the island in the background, the 
briefest of scribbles set the plane of water—yet every 
part is distinct and clearly described. The billow of 
smoke which partly obscures the smaller ship at the 
left, the movement and direction of the rowboats, 
the relation of ships and boats to each other, to the 
island, to the distant horizon, all are convincingly 
drawn with a confident hand and a lively pen line. 
LOUISE S. RICHARDS 
Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 
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Yacht Receiving Salute. Drawing, 169 x 290 mm. Willem van de Velde the Younger, 1633-1707. 


1 Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexicon der Bildenden 
Kiinstler, XXIX (Leipzig, 1935), 310. 

2Walther Bernt, Die Niederlandischen Zeichner des 17. 
Jahrhunderts, I1 (Munich, 1958), s.v. “Saftleven, Her- 
man.” 

361.37 Black chalk and brown and gray wash. H. 211 
mm. W. 511 mm. Signed with compressed monogram 
HSL. Ex collections: Prince of Liechtenstein; Ruszicka, 
Zurich. Purchase, L. E. Holden Fund. 

4Identified by Dr. J. G. van Gelder. 


561.79 Pen with black and brown ink over black chalk; 
brown, gray, and blue wash. H. 205 mm. W. 365 mm. 
Purchase, Delia E. Holden Fund. The title may be 
over-ambitious, as there is no distinctive landmark of 
Dordrecht in the background. 

6 Thieme-Becker, VIII, 1913, 227. 

7C. Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters, trans. 
E. G. Hawke, II (London, 1909), 3. 

8Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting, trans. 
M. L. Clarke (London, 1909), p. 200. 
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9A. Bredius, “De Schilder Johannes van de Cappelle,” 
Oud-Holland, X (1892), p. 32, nos. 4, 5; and p. 35, 
no. 127. 

10 Bredius, pp. 32-40; and W. R. Valentiner, “Jan van de 
Cappelle,” Art Quarterly, IV (1941), 286-291. Dr. 
Valentiner notes that van de Cappelle owned more 
Rembrandt drawings than have ever been owned by 
any other collector, and that he commissioned his 
portrait from the two greatest portrait painters of 
Holland, Rembrandt and Hals. 

1161.167 Pen and black ink, gray ink wash. H. 119 mm. 
W. 214 mm. Signed: J.v. CAPPELLE fec. 1647. Pur- 
chase, Delia E. Holden Fund. 


12A drawing in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett is dated 
1646. Bock and Rosenberg, Zeichnungen alter Meister 
im Kupferstichkabinett: Niederldndischen Meister, 1 
(Berlin, 1930), 107, no. 2406; repr. II, pl. 79. 

1361.36 Pen and brown ink over pencil. H. 169 mm. W. 
290 mm. Ex collections: John Thane, London; Wil- 
liam Esdaile, London; Albert Welcker, Alkmaar; E. J. 
Otto, Celles, Germany. Purchase, Delia E. Holden 
Fund. 
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Forest. Woodcut, 11% x 24% inches, Werner Drewes. The Print Club of Cleveland Publication No. 39 for 1961. 


Prints and Drawings by Werner Drewes 


An exhibition of the colorful works of Werner Drewes, emphasizing his woodcuts, is on view in the Print 
Department Galleries through December 31. It celebrates The Print Club of Cleveland’s presentation of 
Forest to its members, for the club’s thirty-ninth publication. The woodcut represents an important phase of 
Drewes’ creative career in which he has won honors and received outstanding popular response. 

Also included is a group of sketchbook pages recording European and American journeys. They reveal 
another facet of Drewes’ art and show the genesis of themes developed more fully in other media. 

Embodied in all of Drewes’ works is the spontaneous, exuberant joy that he feels toward an amazing world. 
This enduring appreciation of nature was engendered by his parents and nurtured by his own participation 
in an outdoor German youth movement. Whether his objective is the complexity of New York, the awesome 
thrust of the California redwoods or the solitary architecture of an Arizona mesa, Drewes reveals the essence 
of a theme by merging his own visual experience with the Bauhaus concept of formal design. He uses color, 
often clear primary colors, overlapped and combined into patterns to express delight in pure visual experience. 

Having received some nineteen art awards and having been exhibited in thirty-nine one-man shows in the 
United States, Europe and South America, Drewes has worked in architecture, sculpture, textile design and 
painting as well as the graphic arts. He was a student of architecture and design with, among others, Kandin- 
sky, Klee and Feininger and became devoted to the Bauhaus concept of design when he participated in that 
influential and short-lived German community. His talents have led him to teach at institutes, universities and 
federal programs. The exhibition, open free to the public, consists of some eighty-one works by Drewes. An 
illustrated catalog is available. 
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